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The author's plan of treating in one volume the economic history of 
two neighboring countries offers an opportunity to draw contrasts and 
parallels, and is well adapted to a philosophical study of the elements in 
economic progress. The author is not, however, inclined to generalize; 
he does so admirably sometimes, but prefers for the most part plain mat- 
ter of fact. Under these conditions it is unfortunate that he has chosen 
to intersperse his chapters on France and Germany, so that, for example, 
a chapter on French industrial conditions is preceded by one on German 
rural conditions and followed by one on German industrial conditions; 
and the student who seeks to study recent French commercial policy finds 
it treated in two chapters separated by a chapter on rural Germany. 
Arguments that can be advanced for this arrangement lose their force if 
full advantage is not taken of the opportunity to apply the comparative 
method. 

Clive Day. 

Le Courrier de M. Thiers. Par Daniel Halevy. (Paris: Payot 
et Cie. 192 1. Pp. 512. 20 fr.) 

The editor of this book, M. Halevy, explains in a brief preface that 
when he began his work, his purpose was merely to select and edit some 
interesting texts, that however he soon found that he would be obliged to 
explain those texts and show their connection with each other by means 
of notes, and that after he had finished his work he found that he had 
almost written a biography, but not quite. He wishes his book to be 
judged, not as a biography but as a collection of Thiers's correspondence, 
lighted up by notes on the facts mentioned and by the conversation or 
comment of contemporaries. 

As an editor it would be difficult to imagine M. Halevy's superior. He 
has all the qualities an editor must have and several others which are not 
obligatory but are pleasing and advantageous. His notes are as interest- 
ing as the rest of the contents of the book and this is saying a great deal. 
Not only are they thoroughly informed but they show a fine reserve, a 
tact and judgment, a piquant irony never overdone, and a literary deftness 
and flavor eminently fitted to beguile away the classic ennui of the book 
reviewer. 

The documents here given to the world, letters to and from Thiers 
and covering a period of more than fifty years, are from the manuscripts 
department of the National Library. These documents had undergone a 
process of careful selection before ever they were confided to that public 
repository. They were designed to make known, as the editor points out, 
" not Thiers, but Monsieur Thiers " (a very different personage) as 
Thiers himself, and particularly as Mademoiselle Dosne, his diligent and 
loyal sister-in-law and heir, wished him to be known. Thus many letters 
from or to the great man which might militate against the realization of 
the effect desired were suppressed by these interested censors and history 
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has, no doubt, lost certain revelations that would be highly appreciated. 
But despite this wilful impoverishment of our science, enough is left and 
more than enough to entertain and divert and instruct posterity about this 
man who did not relish being chaffed in this life and proposed to have as 
few liberties as possible taken with him after his departure from the 
earthly scene. 

Born in 1797 Thiers lived until 1877. Not only was life thus gen- 
erous to him but he touched it at many points. Very versatile, he was 
even more confident of his knowledge and of his rights to criticize than 
his versatility authorized. Beginning his career in Paris by a criticism 
of the salon of 1822 he ended it as founder of the Third Republic. There 
is a little of everything in his life and a great deal of a few things. Be- 
longing by birth to the petty bourgeoisie he made a rich marriage and 
became a conspicuous leader of the upper bourgeoisie. In office when he 
could be, most of his time was after all spent in private life leading what 
the editor calls la belle et paisible existence d'un grand seigneur de lettres. 
Publishing his first volume on the French Revolution at the age of twenty- 
six, it was not till 1862 that the final volume of his Consulate and Empire 
appeared, a work that took seventeen years of his life, that won him a 
great position in the literary world and intoxicating encomiums from such 
men as Sainte Beuve, Prosper Merimee, and Lamartine, and that is no 
longer read. Many of the interesting letters in this volume bear upon 
Thiers's activities, merits, and deficiencies as an historian. 

Halevy, stopping in the middle of his book to cast a glance backward 
over the ground already traversed, says : 

We have known Thiers the journalist, enemy of priests and nobles, 
financier, historian of the Revolution, mathematician, art critic, minister 
of the interior and chief of police, minister of public works; we have 
known him as protector and inspirer of artists, minister of foreign affairs, 
smitten with admiration for Italy, would-be historian of Florence, organ- 
izer of armies, military engineer, admirer of Rachel, historian of Na- 
poleon, parliamentary orator, and politician broken to all the tricks of 
the Palais Bourbon; we have seen him attacking one monarchy, striking 
it down and erecting another in its place; serving this new one and then 
disserving it, now loyal and now disloyal ; we have known him as a petty 
bourgeois, then as a great bourgeois; we have just seen him as a savior 
of society, and we shall see him in the future in many other forms, notably 
as general of an army, as an astronomer and a chemist. At the present 
(1849) we see him as a clerical (p. 256). 

Indeed this free-thinker, upon whom Talleyrand had laid non-apostolic 
hands, became under the Second Republic the idol of the clericals, who 
were enthusiastic over his services to the Church and who, in the ebulli- 
ence of their gratitude, even aspired to convert him, " since nothing is 
impossible for God" as one of them said. This particular thing, how- 
ever, was either impossible for God or did not come within the purview 
of His desires. 
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One cannot summarize, even in a list of headings, this Protean per- 
sonality who, according to Lamartine, had " enough saltpetre in him to 
blow up ten governments ", who, according to Princess Lieven, was " a 
perpetual fireworks " and who, according to Metternich, was " decidedly 
not a statesman, but an acrobat " — a view, be it said, which Metternich 
did not continue to hold. Suffice it to say that Thiers, who made plenty 
of mistakes and had plenty of faults, grew in general in wisdom with 
advancing years, a heartening fact as the opposite would be most dis- 
heartening, that his last years were his most useful to his country and 
that he may confidently be said to have achieved his ambition, " a half a 
line in universal history ", as he expressed it, although the Rhadamanthine 
Wells does not allow him that much in his, which is perhaps more of a 
compliment than not. 

All phases of Thiers's activity, all the numerous personal contacts of 
the lively Meridional, most of the great scenes in French history for fifty 
years, are illustrated variously and strikingly in this valuable book, not 
one page of which is dull. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Histoire de France Contemporaine. [Lavisse.] Tome VIII. L' Evo- 
lution de la Troisieme Republique, 1875-1914. Par Ch. Seigno- 
bos. (Paris: Hachette. 1921. Pp. 512. 30 fr.) 
In the eighth volume of the Histoire de France Contemporaine Pro- 
fessor Seignobos, writing upon the Third Republic from the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1875 to the eve of the World War, has fully sustained 
the high standard of the earlier volumes of the series, as described in the 
preceding number of this Review. 

The volume is divided into four books. The first two, amounting to 
about three-fifths of the whole, relate the history of the internal political 
life of the Republic, the third describes its foreign and colonial policy, 
while the fourth deals with the social transformation through which 
France was passing. Within each book the arrangement into chapters 
and sections exhibits in an exceptional degree the admirable organizing 
skill which almost invariably marks French historical writing. 

While recognizing that the method of arrangement employed has many 
advantages, especially for setting forth in lucid fashion the vast multitude 
of facts which must be presented to the reader, it seems to the reviewer 
that it was a mistake to separate the account of foreign and colonial 
policy and the description of the social transformation from the general 
narrative of political events. Each part suffers somewhat from its isola- 
tion. The most serious objection, however, is that the separation makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the reader to get a realizing sense of the 
whole series of events and changes which made up the life of France 
during the period which the volume covers. It would, no doubt, have 
been extremely difficult to put together all of the varied elements of 



